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poor, would be fatal to mutual-aid societies;
but these fears were groundless, and these organ-
isations increased. As the number of patients
helped by the towns augmented, the members of
the societies of mutual aid became more numer-
ous. The town-helped patients, from 1895 to
1899, rose from 360,000 to 500,000, and the mem-
bers of mutual-aid societies from 1,354,439 to
1,759,000.1 School mutual-aid societies are of re-
cent formation. In 1894 there were three in Paris
and one in the country; now 705,000 children
belong to them, paying dues amounting, in 1906,
to 4,000,000 francs.2 In 1909 there were 800,000
members.3 M. Leopold Mabilleau, an enthusi-
astic worker in this direction, sets at 21,000 all
the mutual-aid societies and at about 5,000,000
the number of mutualists of France.4

The idea of old-age pensions has been more
and more put into practice. The number of
beneficiaries from the State have increased from
130,103 in 1871 to 245,257 in 1905, and the sums
paid, from 83,000,000 to 230,000,000 francs.5

1 Comte d'Haussonville, Revue des Deux Mondes, vol. 162, p. 792.

2 Le Temps, Aug. 27 1906.

8 Le Siede, Feb. 23, 1909. In these societies the pupils pay two
cents a week. One is used to help sick members, and the other to
provide an old-age pension in due time. The mutualites scolaires
are followed by mutucHttes post-scolaires, which interest the pupil
until he may join an adult society.

4 Le Sitcle, Feb. 1, 1909.                   6 Annuaire staMstigue.